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AT A MODERN COURT 


*« She’s engaged to him, isn’t she ? ” 

“No; she doesn’t put it that way. 
She says he’s one of her gentlemen 
in waiting.” 








BET ON A STRAIGHT TIP 


HARDLY 


ATTORNEY: * Did you see what passed between 
the two men uti the quarrel ?” 
WITNESs : 


“ No, sir.’ 
ATTORNEY : ‘You were present, were you 
not ?”’ 
Witness: “ Yes, sir; but my eyes are not 


quick enough to follow a bullet.” 


THINGS NOT MEANT 


Miss De Puysrer: * Thanks, many, for your 
beautiful flowers, Mr. Lambley. The only draw- 
back to them is that they will so soon fade !” 

Mr. Lamsiey: “ Very true, Miss De Puyster ; 
but I hope, the next time I have occasion to bring 
flowers to your house, to be able to find a wreath 
of immorteHes.” 


TO BE SAID 
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AS SEEN BY HIM 


F course the late panic in Wall Street and all 

that is connected therewith, does not 

exactly come under my deuviave. I 

really have no head for business. I should like to 
have, you know, but then I have to leave these 
matters to my stock broker. I read some very 
highly colored accounts in the daily prints about 
the panic, and there were wretched pictures of 
badly dressed men who were labeled ‘ Country 
Club Dudes,” whatever that may mean, besieging 
the offices of one of the directors of a failing com- 
pany. Of course such things did not occur. The 
illustrated papers have some extraordinary ideas 
about society men, and the stage copies its society 
from that of the newspapers. I know nearly 
every man of any standing in society in New 
York, and in this list I can at ie present moment 
seit only two who wear monocles ; and yet every 
picture of a society man puts a monocle in his eye, 
and every young actor who struts about the stage 
fondly believes that the addition of a monocle gives 
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him a smart appearance. 
The monocle was used a 
great deal in India at one 
time, and it is a particu- 
lar fad of the Diplomatic 
Corps and of the Army and 
Navy, but its use has been 
so much ridiculed that 
there has been a most de- 
cided crusade against it in 
England with most satisfactory results. Smart men, 
as a rule, do not wear monocles. In this latter 
part of the century it has become the fad of the 
cheap Englishmen, and when I see one of these 
worthies strutting around New York with his glass 
in his eye I know that he is a person who is most 
uncertain and uncomfortable as to the use of his h’s. 





Why is it, after all, that actors in this country 
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dress so badly ? 
reminds me of a commercial traveler. 


The leading man of one theatre 
His trous- 
ers never fit him, and the crease is always in the 


wrong place. The supposed noblemen at Lady 
Windermere’s reception were dressed in a truly 
wonderful manner. Many of the guests wore 
shirts which I have no doubt were buttoned behind, 
had “screw” studs and detachable collars and 
cuffs. Still, [am not blaming them for that last 
adjunct, but their shirt bosoms were never clean, 
and their ties were not self-made, and their gloves, 
when they wore them (which, by the way, they 
never did in the right place and at the right time), 
were not the gloves that gentlemen wear. The 
conduct of the guests at Lady Windermere’s recep- 
tion was something extraordinary. When will the 
stage manager and actor ever learn that at no en- 
tertainment whatever, except at Walhalla Hall, 
does a man enter a room sandwiched by two 
ladies, or do ladies wander around a ball room in 
pairs or in threes without a male escort. Every 
Jill has her Jack, to quote a vulgar saying, at a 
social function, and the ladies who are unfortunate 
enough not to find Jacks are obliged to sit by the 
wall and weep. 


Among the different public functions that I have 
attended in honor of our guests during the late fes- 
tivities, were entertainments given by “several semi- 
historical societies at which the order of percedence 
was extremely amusing. It was only the other 
day that I received a caustic anonymous letter, writ- 
ten by a female, in which she stated that ie was 
related to half the peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland; in consequence of which, apparently, she 
adorned the upper half of her note paper with the 
most extraordinary and remarkable coat-of-arms [| 
have ever seen. Ihave no clue to the writer of 
the letter but it was postmarked Jersey City and I 
am afraid that it was written en route to some 
other place. ‘The reason of this lady’s wrath—and 
here I really must congratulate her for having 
studied the peerage much more closely than I have 
done—was that in giving the order of precedence 


‘as to Cravenand Ava, 1 had stated the reason for 


the former’s higher rank being his older title. I 
have not been following the history of the Ava and 
Dufferin family lately, and had forgotten that the 
old gentleman had been made a Marquis (I wont 
spell it the old way, and I wont speak of Portland’s 
wite as a“ Dutchess” ) and that Ava’s title of Earl 
was only won by courtesy—which, by the way, 
shouldn’t be used in this country under any circum- 
stance, and that consequently an Earl always pre- 
cedes the elder son of a Marquis. I am always 
ready to acknowledge any slip I may have made. 
To err is human, and I thank the Jersey City lady 
with her resplendent coat-of-arms. The peerage 
of Great Britain and Ireland have, no doubt, a most 
charming relative in this country. 
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To go back to my “sheep”: this is an age of 
money, and you may have a Van before your 
name. There may be some street named after 
you; you may have the privilege of being buried in 
a vault in Trinity or St. Paul’s; but all. this goes 
for nothing if you have not money. Of course 
money is vulgar, and the richest people seem to 
grow more objectionable the wealthier they get, 
but New York sets such a good example that a 
generation of money usually does away with vul- 
garity. It is impossible to think of enjoying your- 
self, of entering into society, or of being in any 
way connected with society, unless you have 
money. It may be all very delightful to live in 
an old house down town and to have portraits of 
ancestors and to speak of Knickerbockers and all 
that sort of thing, but it would be better for you if 
that house were in some locality demanded *for 
business purposes—I am speaking by the card as a 
New Yorker—and that you sell the ancestral 
possessions at the first good opportunity and turn 
your aristocracy into cash. More of this anon. 


A TENNESSEE THOROUGHBRED 
Eople were saying in the club house, that 
Audrey looked like a fairy princess. They 
did not know that the girl was telling her- 
self, over and over, how like it all was to a fairy 
tale. Barely a year back, she had been a slim shy 
sunburned creature, w hase sole companions were 
books, horses, men. 

Her home was in the grass country, among 
Cumberland river hills. A’ rambling plantation 
house set fair in the middle of three owen un- 
dulant acres. It had sheltered only Peytons since 
the first of them came out of Virginia to this wider 
western world. <A fine gentleman he, in powder, 
lace, ruffles, small clothes and silk stockings. His 
portrait on the library wall, at Exeter, had some- 
how seemed to dominate all of life there. A horse, 
a woman, he swore, were the two things in life 
worth loving. As between them he was nobly im- 
partial. His descendants for the most part gave 
preference to the horse. 

Necessarily, they loved also their land, and took 
pride in the knowledge that no Peyton had ever 
parted with an acre of the original grant. Of 
course it went always to the heir-male. Audrey 
had known since she knew anything that, some 
day, her Cousin Jack would reign in her father’ 
stead. 

But the knowledge gave her no sort of concern. 
She was happy as the birds, the flowers are, in life 
and sunshine. Motherless from birth, if she miss- 
ed the mother’s tenderness, she missed also the 


brooding prescience in w a agony mothers often 
lives far dearer than their 


Black 


shadow own. 
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Mammy saw to it that she lacked nothing of care 
and comfort. To Audrey, the dear soul stood for 
concrete womanhood. The ladies at church did 
not count. “Twice or thrice each summer, going 
thither with her father, she was spoken to, looked 
over, in a far-away fashion, by such few of the 
neighbor dames as remembered her young mother. 
Audrey did not like them—their eyes were not 
kind, she decided. Besides, more than once she 
had caught whispers of “tomboy,” ‘little wild- 
cat,” “burnt black as a nigger almost” as she 
walked with her stateliest step, and head in air up 
the long church aisie. 

Possibly that was why she refused utterly to be 
schooled at the neighborhood academy—ther re she 
must have met every day the curled darlings of her 
critics. 

““We’ve got a whole roomful of books. I can 
learn more at home than they will teach me,” she 
said to her father, when the matter came up. 

* But will you?” he asked. ‘ Remember, it’s 
word of honor.” 

“ Indeed I will—word of honor,” Audrey said, 
—and there it ended—though Mima fumed fora 
year over “ De scan’lous way Miss [ # ucy’s onlies 
chile done let run wild.” 

No doubt it was a hazardous experiment—this 
giving a girl-child free range of books chosen 
strictly for masculine taste. But it wrought good 
only. In her white innocence Audrey took to 
her soul only what was wholesome and _ uplifting. 
She had inborn a fibre of heroism that made her as 
responsive to the impulse of great deeds, great 
thoughts, as is a summer lake to ruffling winds of 
June. Besides, she lived so in the open—had long 
gallops with the dawn-wind in her face, through a 
world-steeping dew; walks over mile-long grass- 
fields to bathe in the creek’s still pools; hours of 
sunny loitering with the birds, the bees, the butter- 
flies; more than all, whole days in the pastures, 
where milky nn and foal alike knew and an- 
swered to her call. 

Beyond all that, good comradeship with men— 


her father, Jack, the friends who dropped in to 


dine or sup—now and again in the autumn some 
northland stranger, who stayed over for a week of 
quail-shooting. ‘To a man they were fond of the 
bright-faced creature who sat at table in her 
mother’s place, saying little, hearing much, with a 
fine small dignity of her own that forced them 
always to speak of her as “ Miss Audrey Peyton’ 
rather than “ Peyton’s little girl.” 

So the girl came to sixteen. Something hap- 
pened then. She was told—what all her world 
had long known—that Jack loved her—and asked 
would she marry him? Not at once, of course, 
but in a year or two—when she was eighteen, say 
—unless—unless—well ? Unless she could, may be 
be willing to say seventeen. 

Audrey looked at him, breathing hard. 


’ 


He was 
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A FALSE 


tall, blonde, handsome, the truest soul alive. And 
she had loved him all her life—but not this way. 
Dimly, faintly, she felt the lack—but how refuse 
what his heart was set on? What she knew now 
had been for years her father’s cherished hope. It 
was a cold, small hand that she laid within his 
palm. When he made as if to kiss her, she drew 
away with a little half shiver—but Jack was well 
content. It gave him a thrill of honest delight to 
see this creature of his own blood so finely vir- 
ginal. It soothed and suited his pride to have her 
stand at guard against even the man who was her 
promise -d husband. 

Then for a year life went on in quite the old 
groove, save that now and then Jack lingered at 
Audrey’s side ten minutes longer than was his 
wont. But he rarely spoke of his love or their 
united future. So rarely, indeed, that but for the 
ring upon her finger Audrey might almost have 
fancied the betrothal scene a dream. Now and 
again her father said, looking away from her as he 
spoke: “ You are fortunate, singularly fortunate, 
Audrey, in—in your prospects of future happiness. 
The man who has chosen you is one of a thou- 
sand. Never forget that, whatever happens.’ 

Certainly, Jack showed himself a friend as well 
as lover. Particularly when the letter came that 
began the fairy tale. It was from her mother’s 
rich sister, wife of a New York millionaire, who, 
having married off her own two daughters vale 
and brilliantly, suddenly bethought her that she 
really must do something for that girl of poor 
Lucy’s ’—a creature toward whom her sense of 
kinship had hitherto been expressed wholly in 
Christmas cards. 

Major Peyton resented them so much that he 
was for keeping silence when the lady, Mrs. Ar- 


START 


chibald Wayre, wrote, begging that her niece might 
come to her for a year’s visit. Jack had a differ- 
ent mind. ‘ Let her go,” he said. ‘“ A Peyton 
can be trusted anywhere. She needs to see the 
world. Besides Only to himself would he 
say that he wished her to see other men—listen, it 
might be, to other lovers—since only thus could 
he be honorably quit of the charge his conscience 
had so often keenly preferred against him—namely, 
that he had taken advantage of his position—given 
her no liberty of choice. 

So it had come about that Mrs. Wayre, uneasily 
expectant of a gauche, red-cheeked, bouncing lass, 
found herself, upon a bright autumn morning, fac- 
ing a lithe creature half a head higher than herself, 
who looked about her with a pretty rural bewilder- 
ment at city sights and sounds, but was no whit 
abashed by her magnificent kinswoman or the long, 
searching glance that swept her from head to foot. 
She even cniied a little, saying at last : 

“ Aunt Flora, Jack bade me tell you I was a 
certain disappointment. He knew I was not more 
than half as awkward as you would expect to find 
me.” 

‘Jack was impertinent,” Mrs. Wayre said, 
knitting her brows. ‘I remember him—a horrid 
boy—you know I came down when your mother 
died—but you ! my dear! I was never so delighted 
in my life. Where did you get that air: >— that 
turn of the head; that lift of arm as though a 
branch swayed in the wind. ‘You are a princess 
masquerading in tan and freckles. Luckily, they 
are the fashion now. When I think what a 
career of conquest lies before you I reaily tremble 
at my responsibility.” 

Mrs. Wayre was wise in her generation. She 
did not overestimate the charm of wholesome 
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gitlish beauty with a white soul shining through. 
The winter was one long triumph. Audrey was a 
positive rage with the very best people, particu- 
larly the best partis. If the girl had been eager for 
conquest a score of hearts would have been laid at 
her feet before Lent brought quiet and Bermuda. 
As it was, she had but three refusals upon her 
conscience. Over each her aunt had smiled ap- 
proval, though each meant a settlement in life such 
as, before her niece came, she could not have 
hoped to have her make. 

But then she did not dream—as indeed how 
should she ?—that Teunis Van Rysdael was not 
wholly invulnerable. ‘Ten years or more he had 
been the hopeful despair of all that segment of 
society which had upon its conscience the estab- 
lishment of a marriageable young woman. For he 
had great possessions, as became the bearer of a fine 
old Knickerbocker name, and was, besides, the soul 
of honor and of manly simplicity. A fellow of 
infinite nerve as well, else how could he calmly 
smile to naught the dainty lines, the pretty wiles 
spread all beside his path, especially without 
ever betraying the faintest consciousness of their 
existence ? Before Audrey dawned upon him he 
had raised such ov erlooking to the level of high 
art. All his world agreed with itself that he was 
the ideal squire of dames, but in any other light a 
brilliant impossibility. 

Audrey had “ made friends” with him upon 
the instant. There wasa fibre of sincerity in each 
soul that called at once to the other. To her 
aunt she had said frankly, “I like him better— 
a hundred times, than al] the rest.” And the 
good aunt had but smiled and looked wise, too 
wise to taint by a worldly word the talisman of 
unconsciousness by which she felt her niece must 
win a way into this so-long guarded heart. 

It was such a triumph—one she had never 
dreamed of. She sighed almost at the thought that 
the victor was not her own child. A niece, though, 
was very near—and to think at first she had been 
so absurdly uneasy about Jack—Jack, who seldom 
wrote, and said hardly more than “ Draft inclosed ; 
be sure you let us know before you need more 
money.” 

No doubt Jack was a good fellow enough— 
valuable citizen, picturesque even—in Tennessee. 
So long as he stayed there, a good twelve hundred 
miles away, Mrs. Wayre could think of him with 
a truly amiable complaisance. If her niece’s mind 
stray ed ever in the same direction nobody was the 
wiser of it—least of all, Mr. Van Rysdael, albeit 
he flattered himself that to him her heart was as an 
open book, on each page whereof he read some 
fresh and delightful thing. 

Her pleasure in pleasure gave him exquisite 
happiness. It was better than living over his own 
springtime to sit watching eyes that lightened, dark- 
laughed, wept, as the great world-tragedy 
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went by. So he had grown to haunt the house, to 
be forever at her elbow, though he had never said 
outright, “ Audrey, I love you.’ 

But not from coward hesitancy. Love’s unfold- 
ing was such pure joy—he sought to keep it as long 
as possible in the bud. If Audrey loved him— 
how he laughed at the if, remembering her sweet 
eyes—he would not startle her into knowledge cf 
it, but wait with tender patience for some good 
hour when the touch of hand or lip should tell 
more eloquently than words of love given and re- 
turned. 

Audrey ! Ah, Audrey! Do not think ill of her. 
Not once had she forgotten that she had given a 
Peyton’s promise—though after the custom of the 
south country she would have thought it the height 
of indelicacy to proclaim the fact. At the tirst 
Van Rysdael was to her a miracle and pattern of 
friendly wisdom, who from the height of his five- 
and- thirty years deigned to stoop and enlighten her 
ignorant youth, From oracle to lover the transi- 
tion had been so gradual, she could not for her life 
have said how or where it began—least of all, 
when it ended in the knowledge that even as she 
was loved she loved. 

Thinking of Jack, she had told herself that his 
love could not be deep—always she had had a sort 
of haunting fear that the betrothal was only a con- 
venient family arrangement in which his heart was 
no more seriously engaged than hers. So long as 
Van Rysdael kept silence she could do nothing but 
be happy. If—if ever there was need, Jack should 
know all the truth. She knew he would bid her 
choose whatever was for her best happiness. Dear 
old Jack! It might be for his happiness as well. 
Certainly she hoped so—and straigthway fell to 
planning his life at Exeter, an ideal country gentle- 
man with a wife chosen wholly for love. 

But upon this white-hot August day, Audrey, 
throned in the Secretary’s box in the grand stand, 
was drawn away from “tg of what lay be 
hind, before her, by vivid joy in the present. A 
figure of dchicwse pe egy with everywhere a faint 
suggestion of roses, what wonder that she held a 
little laughing court, wherein distinctly the best 
men of the ‘assemblage bent reverently to do her 
homage. Besides, it was all so new—her first vista 
into the ultimate destiny of the brave creatures she 
loved so well. ‘They had driven the dozen miles 
betwixt the course and Belpré, the Wayre summer 
residence. Van Rysdael, though not 2 member of 
the Jockey Club, had so many friends in it as gave 
his party full benefit of its most exclusive privi- 
leges. 

“Even upon this, the first day of the meeting, 
with all the world ‘crowding i in to see the Horn of 
Plenty won—a stake race, with intricately tempt- 
ing conditions—nobody could question the name’s 
appositeness, after learning that the horn of beaten 
gold would hold, also, for its winner, fifty thousand 
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hard dollars. Of course, the entries had been 
phenomenally numerous. Equally of course, the 
tragic march of time and training had left just 
twenty two-year-olds to face the starting flag. 

“ Ten too many—at the very least,” the Secre- 
tary said, in Audrey’ s ear, as far down the course 
the grand parade began to form. Audrey looked 
away from him over the club-house lawn, with its 
brave show of turf and blossoms, the magnificent 
wide-sweeping course—the green in-field now a 
struggling, human mass, on to the trees outside, 
whereon ragged, adventurous lads sat thick as black- 
birds, then back to the rank upon rank of heads in 
the big, breezy stand, and said, reflectively : 

“] don’t know shout that, maybe the most of 
them have no ghost of a ume to win—but only 
a few here know that. If there were but three or 
four creatures to carry the hopes, fears, fortunes of 
this multitude, do you not think the feeling would 
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be too tense for enjoyment ! 


“ Perhaps,” the gray beard admitted. But, 
see—there they come.” 
Audrey gave a low, delighted cry. With the 


bugle-call to post yet quivering in summer air, they 
came—those young racers, finer than silk, stepping 
slow and stately, yet with motion so supple as to 
show their feet could spurn the wind. Blood 
spoke in every line—blood of Lexington, of Stock- 
well, of many another classic sire, whose fame 
increases with each year, as remote descendants re- 
peat the marvelous performances of these dead- 
and-gone heroes of the turf. Four or five wore 
chestnut coats, as many bay and sorrel—two 
browns, two grays, a single shining black made up 
the tale of fire and muscle, passing slow in review 
under the eyes of the massed throng. 

The black colt rider was black as himself—and 
kept his face turned sedulously to the in-field. 
The pair came almost last, and were evidently un- 
known and friendless. Other steeds, other riders, 
had got hand-clappings, plenty—joyous shouts of 
welcome. ‘These two passed along in a waft of 
heavy silence. 

“Pick the winner, Miss Peyton. I hear you 
know all that is to be known about horses,’ the 
Secretary said, smiling down at Audrey. As she 
bent her glass critically on the vanishing paraders, 
he added : 

““T will tell you, though, the race lies between 
just three : Nevtunen, the bay Iroquois colt, who 
came first, and is the rankest sort of outsider in the 
betting. Raveloe, the chestnut, St. Blaise, an 
odds-on favorite; and Victor—the sorrel with 
white stockings, who _upholds, not half badly, the 
glory of Longfellow.’ 

Audrey shook her head. “It will be none of 
them, if the best horse wins ; for the best of all is 
the black who came last. Let’s see his name— 
Chance! Who ever heard such an one? He 
moves as if he were made of lightning and velvet. 


With anything like fair play, he must surely 
win, 

*¢ You must back your judgment,” Van Rysdael 
said, very low. “ And let me name the wager : 
my life against one word from your lips.” 

Audrey did not answer him in words; but, as 
she turned from him there were damask roses 
a-blossom in her sweet face. All eyes now were 
breathlessly bent on the farther end of the straight- 
away course, where twenty impatient creatures, 
each bearing a rider whose ‘face was hard-set al- 
most to wolfishness, were plunging, rearing, lash- 
ing out wildly with the heel, nipping savagely one 
at the other, yet each one wildly eager to dash 
foremost across the three-quarters of a mile now 
betwixt his owner and fortune. 

Once, twice, thrice they formed, broke away, 
with still some laggard to make the sind vain. A 
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breathless hush fell on the waiting throng; halt 
words died upon the lip; hands were arrested in 
mid-air. As the roar of the sea, but tensely hu- 
man, at last came the shout. “ They’re off—off!” 
Before it could die away the rataplan of flying 
hoofs swelled electrically upon thrilled, expectant 
ears. As one soul, the crowd caught its breath, 
then got to its feet, bent forward as though to 
draw, by the might of its burning desire, the racers 
yet the swifter to their golden goal. 

~ Tt was an even start. For the first hundred 
yards the young things kept the order of troop 
horses. Then Victor’s white stockings flashed 
out of the rank. Northman was at his shoulder. 
Raveloe’s nose at the crupper. A wink of the eye- 
lash, and he came abreast. Stride for stride, with 
glaring eveballs, with nostrils wide and wi, ears 
laid close along the neck, the brave creatures came 





over the sunlit space, swifter far than the swallow’s 


flight. 
“ Raveloe! Raveloe! Northman! No! Vic- 
tor! Victor! Raveloe! Raveloe wins!’ came 


up from the throng ever a babel of shouting. They 
were close—so close now. With a glass it was 
easy to note the lined, hollow faces of the jockeys, 
bent so low, so fiercely over their horses’ necks. 
Audrey’s hand closed hard upon Van Rysdael’s arm. 

“Look! Look! The black horse!” she 
cried. “See! They have him pocketed! Oh! 
It is cruel—cruel! Will he ever get through ! 
Oh! Poor boy! Why will the rest not give him 
room? I know he could win. Ah! There he 
comes at last ! ” 

He came—like the whirlwind—the tempest’s 
driving wrath. Only an eighth remained—the fly- 
ing leaders, running neck and neck, had thirty yards 
to the goal. ‘The noise sank doun~-chedte died 
in the throat—with bated breath, the great throng 
watched the- electric speed, the wide space-de- 
vouring bounds that brought the black nearer, ever 
nearer to his more fortunate foes. Nearer, ever 
nearer. The black boy lay almost flat upon his 
horse’s neck, crying out in a queer dry voice, that 
only those who hung over the track’s edge heard : 

“Ooop! my Chance! Git dar! git dar! You 
is me las’ chance! Ooop! ooop!! ooop!!” 

Fifty yards from the wire the dust of the leaders 
swallowed him—his nose came through it—his 
head, his shoulders. Locked with the first flight, 
running as a team, the face went under the wire, 
heads apart, the black muzzle a bare six inches 
behind Victor’s white face, which in turn, was out- 
speeded by Raveloe and Northman. 

“ You are a witch for guessing—or a marvelous 
judge of horseflesh,” the Secretary said, as bedlam 
broke loose about them, “On my soul, though, 
I’m sorry for the fellow who owns that black. He 
must have won had the run been five yards longer. 
It’s years since I saw a beast of such quality. [ 
must find out all about him and his owner.’ 

“T can tell you the whole story,” said a club- 
man in the next box. “ As you say, it’s a beastly 
shame. ‘The nigger rode to perfection—but he’s 
new to the business, and did not know how to 
look out for himself. The whole outfit—owner, 
horse and jockey—came from down south. The 
man, it seems, is a breeder with a big place there— 
but somehow he has run behind, so far as to 
have a pretty big mortgage on his hands. In ad- 
dition he’s engaged to marry a pretty girl for whom 
he thinks nothing is quite fine or good enough. So 
a year ago, instead of selling this black wonder, 
who is royally bred and would have fetched a tidy 
sum, he decided to keep and train him, in hope to 
pull ‘of the Horn of Plenty and live happy ever 
after. As you see, he has just missed it—and so 
confident was he of winning, that he wagered the 
horse on the result of the race.’ 
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A tall man, wedging himself out of the throng 
behind them, caught Audrey’s eye, as he moved 
away. Instantly she sprang to his side, crying 
aloud, “ Jack ! Jack! You must not go away 
and leave me.’ 

As with the illumination of a lightning flash 
she comprehended—he was the man who had 
risked and lost for love. After one glance at his 
working face, she put both hands fast over his arm, 
and turned to face Van Rysdael saying, with a 
touch of shy pride, “Mr. Van Rysdael, let me 
make you acquainted with Mr. Peyton—who is 
my cousin, and is to be my husband, as soon as I 
go home.” 

At her words a flame of joy lit Jack’s face for a 
breath’s space, then faded, leaving it hollowed in 
tenser new lines. He laid a caressing palm on the 
soft hands holding him, and said, looking full in 
Van Rysdael’s eyes: “ That was the—plan, sir— 
and—and—you see a Peyton never goes back on 
—anybody in trouble. But I’ve known this face 
by heart for years and years—I—I saw it sitting 
back there when—when you made your wager— 
so knew before the race was run I was in the way 
of losing—to-day.” 

Speech was beyond the lovers. In silence Van 
Rysdael took Audrey’s hand that Jack laid tenderly 
within his own. Mrs. Wayre looked uncertain 
whether to scream or faint over such happenings in 
public. The Secretary of the Jockey Club came 
forward and caught Jack’s hand. Wringing it 
hard he said with suspicious huskiness: “ Mr. Pey- 
ton, | thank you—you have widened my exper- 
ience. It has been—a most unfortunate day for 


you—but in spite of all I must thank you for 

showing me, and so many others, that in quality the 

thoroughbred stands ahead of the 
Martha McCulloch Williams. 


Tennessee 
world.”’ 
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VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


ig is very fortunate that there are to be so 


many out-of-town entertainments and 
weddings during the next few days, for 
iow that the ball for the Infanta is over, there 


The 


oming of the Infanta- has been of the greatest 


s nothing left for society to talk about. 


ervice in more than one particular, for it has 
siven young and old, rich and poor, men and 


vomen, an unfailing topic of conversation ; 


candals, which are always rife at this time of 


he year, being passed over as of no possible 


nterest compared with the weighty question of 


the correct thing to do. There has undoubt- 
dly been a great deal of hard feeling, and 
ome few ladies, who were originally to have 
een the chief managers, became very angry 
vhen they found that the Spanish gentlemen 
ntended to manage the affair themselves, so 
they took their paper dolls and went home to 
lay by themselves, but despite their absence 
he arrangements went forward smoothly and 
he ball was the most beautiful ever given in 
his city. The arrangement of the electric 
ights was really a triumph of art, and Thor- 
ey, who had charge of the floral decorations, 
sutdid even his efforts at the Craven-Martin 


\ edding. 


Perhaps it is a blessing that the ball is over 
ind the question of etiquette decided once for 
ill. One of the Spanish gentlemen has been 
intensely amused at the letters written him ask- 
ng for information as to what was the correct 
Were 

Must the guests walk back- 


thing to do. trains to be worn four 
yards in length? 
ward the entire length of the room, and if so, 
how would they avoid tripping over the trains ? 
Were they to kiss the hands of all the royal 
party as well as the Princess, or would the for- 
cign gentlemen kiss their hands, in which case, 
should they wear gloves? and whether dressed 
or undressed kid gloves were the correct things 


to wear? 


One thing is certain. Had the unfortunate 
managers taken the advice given them as to 
the decoration of the room, a marvelous sight 
One 


who prides herself on knowing how to conduct 


would have been presented. woman, 
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all social matters, wished the committee in 
charge to have the room decorated with turkey 
red and the flags of all nations. The com- 
mittee listened politely to the suggestion, but 


paid no further heed to the silly idea. 


The question of what to wear in mourning 
and how long one should ‘¢mourn”’ is again 
being discussed. After all it would be as well 
if there were fixed rules as to the proper course 
One 


woman said that she saw no reason for staying 


to be pursued by those in bereavement. 


away from balls this winter even if she were in 
mourning, provided she did not dance ; another 
very well-known woman refused to mourn 
over a year for the death of a near relative, and 
considered she paid the deceased sufficient 
respect by always wearing gray satin or gray 


tulle to any large entertainment. 


Two more weddings have been postponed. 
One, it is rumored, indefinitely—that of Miss 
Claggett to Mr. Whiting; while Miss Bertha 
Potter and Mr. Robert Minturn, who were 
Mon- 


day, will not, it is said, marry before the 


announced to be married a week from 


autumn. 
The 


Lenox, apparently, in favor of Southampton. 


Barclays have entirely abandoned 
Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Henry Barclay 
and their family spent the summer at the latter 
place and they intend going again this season, 
and now Mr. and Mrs. James Barclay have also 
decided to spend the summer there. South- 
ampton is to be very gay, and the cottages will 
all be occupied by the middle of next month. 
Golf is to be the great excitement during the 
summer, and there are to be weekly dances at 


the Casino during July and August. 


Mr. 


Ronalds has been entertaining a 


The season at Tuxedo has begun. 


George L. 
parties, including, 


series of house 


others, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Stevens. 


among 
Mrs. 
Stevens is quite as beautiful now as when she 
was Miss May Brady, the acknowledged belle 
of the city. 
The Colonial Dames always, at this time of 


the year, come very prominently before the 


I 


public. They were entertained last week ata 
luncheon given by Mrs. Gracie King at her 
residence at Weehawken, and on Tuesday 
last Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner gave the asso- 
luncheon at her resi- 


ciation a very beautiful 


dence, 674 Madison Avenue. These Colonial 
Dames are singularly exclusive, for the require- 
ments for membership are strict beyond all 
ordinary understanding. ‘The meetings are, 
some think, a trifle dull, for as almost all the 
members are related, the entertainments have a 
decided resemblance to family reunions, which 
are generally concluded to be rather ennuyant 


at times. 


The newspaper accounts of the history of 
Captain de la Mar, who married Miss Nellie 
Virginia Sands, at the Church of the Heav- 
Rest, last 


from the career of a hero of melodrama, and 


enly week, sound like extracts 
he must have relatives in his own country to 
whom he represents the ‘* Oncle d’ Amerique,” 
who has become a type in their fiction. He 
has won, as a crown to the many other good 
things of this life which he had previously ac- 
quired, an unusually pretty wife, who made 
quite a little sensation at Narragansett Pier last 
her mother (it is a case of 


summer. She and 


“mater pulchra, filia pulchrior’’ ), dropped 
| ’ | PI 


down ‘“ unbeknownst’’ as it were, into one of 
the most particular hotels of the place, the 
feminine inmates of which proceeded at once 
to look askance at the pretty girl and her 
pretty frocks, the masculine ones being more 
liberal minded, and disposed to friendliness. 
She had quite a successful summer campaign 
and was extensively written up by the wander- 
ing correspondent who thirsted for copy. Her 
figure is beautiful, though just a bit mature for 
a girl of her extreme youth, and she swam very 
well, a pursuit which showed to advantage a 
charming pair of arms, with dimples instead of 
elbows. Now that she has married an unlim- 
ited fortune, and has succeeded in luring Miss 
Lou Mc Allister to her wedding, not to speak 
of a comfortable showing of lesser lights, it 
will probably take her not more than five years 


to become a leader of society. 





LONDON 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


E have, of course, but one absorbing 
\ topic of gossip this week, discussed 
by every one from every possible 
point of view. The extreme sentence passed 
by Sir Francis Jeune upon the Dowager Duch- 
ess of Sutherland for willful contempt of court, 
in destroying a document held under scrutiny, 
before the very face and eyes of the legally 
appointed commissioners authorized to inspect 
the late Duke’s private letters and papers, 
pending the suit brought by the present Duke 
against his step-mother, the Dowager Duchess. 
The whole affair reads much more like a chap- 
ter out of a sensational shilling shocker than a 
real incident in real life, the actors wherein are 
members of the haut aristocracy. That a 
duchess should abstract and deliberately de- 
stroy an important document under the very 
nose of the law is certainly a startling and un- 
expected pushing of prerogative, even consid- 
ering the vital issues at stake. But that the 
President of the Divorce Court should dare to 
sentence a peeress of Great Britain to six 
weeks’ imprisonment in Holloway Gaol is a 
meting out of justice so unparalleled in these 
laissez taire days as to completely take society’ s 
breath away, and set all tongues agog from 
London to John O’Groat’s Land. 


Although the sentence was passed four days 
ago the writ was only served late last evening, 
though the tipstaff arrived at the Willows, 
Windsor (the Duchess’s charming river home), 
the day before, but owing to the physical con- 
dition of Her Grace, could not serve process. 
Last evening, however, she surrendered herself 
and was taken to Holloway, where she, curi- 
ously enough, occupies the same cell as that in 
which Mrs. Osborne was confined, a bare but 
not uncomfortable room, some 25 feet long by 
1s wide. Her brother, Mr. Mitchell, and her 
medical attendant, Dr. Worthington, accom- 
panied her. She looked deadly pale and very 
ill, and was dressed in the deepest widow's 
mourning. 


I have it on the best authority, that the rea- 
son the writ was not at once served was be- 
cause the Duchess, through her solicitors, de- 
sired to urge the plea of privilege of rank as a 
peeress of Great Britain. There is a very old 
law, still extant, which protects a peer of the 
realm from bodily imprisonment, unless the 
charge brought is proved to be a criminal one. 
Che Duchess might contend that in her case 
it had not been proved whether her offense was 
of acriminal or civil order, and until this nice 
point was settled she could claim the protec- 
tion of her rank. However, this she has failed 
to do, though had she succeeded she would 
not be the only Duchess who has raised this 
une point of rank privilege. 


The haughty Duchess of Kingston—whose 
famous trial in George 111.’s reign was a four 
days’ cause célebre of the moment—urged the 
same prerogative. The Duchess of Kingston 
was accused in Westminster Hall, before the 
Bar of the House of Peers, of no less an offense 
than bigamy, in having married the Duke, 
well knowing her first husband, the Earl of 
Bristol, to be alive at the time—he, who as 
simple Lieutenant Hervey, had wooed and won 
her, the beautiful Miss Chudleigh, the «toast ” 
ot every “ Mohawk”” of the beau monde. 
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The marriage took place in stealth, illumin- 
ated only by arushlight candle stuck in an 
attendant’s hat. Lieutenant Hervey became 
the brutal Admiral Lord Bristol—his honors 
were won during the war of American Inde- 
pendence—and his lovely bride developed into 
the imperious Countess who did not hesitate to 
destroy the record of her unfortunate marriage 
by tearing out a page from the parish register, 
to free herself from an odious thraldom, and to 
marry the Duke of Kingston. Her Grace, 
who, by the way, conducted her own case, was 
found guilty, and sentenced to the full penalty 
of the law, whereupon she claimed privilege 
of rank as a peeress, and exemption from all 
bodily punishment, especially that, common 
enough in those days, of branding a criminal 
in the right hand. 


Of course all this present scandal has opened 
up the old one of years ago, anent the Duchess 
of Sutherland, then only plain Mrs. Arthur 
Blair. The late Duke met the Blairs while 
yatching, and fell an easy victim to Mrs. 
Blair’s fascinations. He offered them a small 
house on the Dunrobin estate, within easy dis- 
tance of the castle, and from that time the act- 
ual intimacy began. The late Duchess of 
Sutherland—a most charming and _ beautiful 
woman, Countess of Cromartie in her own 
right, and a warm, personal friend of the 
Queen—was then living. One morning Mr. 
Blair's body was found shot through the heart, 
and lying in a ditch within the Dunrobin de- 
mesne. The affair created a nine days’ ex- 
citement, and a gentleman, a guest at the 
Blairs’, and a known admirer of his hostess, 
was accused, but fully acquitted of the murder. 
No satisfactory conclusion was really ever ar- 
rived at, though the Board of Magistrates ac- 
cepted the theory brought in by the family that 
Mr. Blair had been accidentally shot by an 
under gamekeeper, a little too zealous in his 
pursuit of rabbits or—poachers ! 





In 1888 the Duchess died of a broken heart, 
and barely three months afterwards the Duke 
made Mrs. Blair his wife, she having virtually 
held that position en titre for many a long day, 
as you, Vogue, must remember quite well, their 
Florida ménage being a well understood and 
luxurious fact in America. 

It is the general, outspoken opinion here, 
that the paper so adroitly destroyed by the 
Duchess would have opened up the truth as 
to how Mr. Blair came to his death, and_per- 
haps have led to a far more serious charge than 
that of contempt of court. Indeed, even 
darker suspicions are more than hinted at; but 
these I dare not repeat, though I could a curi- 
ous and tragic tale unfold. 

The Dowager Duchess is a handsome woman 
of the imperious, domineering type, but she 
has never been able to establish any social po- 
sition in London or Scotland. She made a 
valiant attempt two years ago, when her 
much talked of portrait by Sargent adorned 
the Royal Academy walls, and when she 
organized a grand benefit concert at Staf- 
ford House. A more dismal failure I have 
never seen. Notwithstanding the attractions 
of a brilliant programme, and the historic pict- 
ure-gallery, together with the grand drawing- 
room suite being thrown open, the enterprise 
fell utterly flat. No one of the swagger world 
put in an appearance, and very few of the less 
smart fringe of society order; the Duchess, 


2 


meantime, sat in the minstrel’s gallery, a silent 
witness to her own defeat. 


The present Duke of Sutherland isa totally 
different man to his father, to whom, however, 
he was deeply attached, while for his mother 
he had an almost passionate devotion. He is 
very reticent and retiring; an earnest thinker 
and an ardent worker in all philanthropic 
movements. A Liberal in politics but not a 
Radical like his close friend Lord Carrington, 
(the present Lord Great Chamberlain), with 
whom and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Evans he visited 
South Africa in the maiden trip of the Scott, a 
year ago. Unfortunately being decidedly shy 
and very punctilious, he is not a favorite at 
Staffordshire, which county gives the courtesy 
title to the heir direct of the Sutherland duke- 
dom. His tenants regard him as inclined to be 
hard and litigious ; a pound-for-a-pound sort 
of man, and one not easily got over. The 
young Duchess, however, is altogether charm- 
ing. She is ha!f-sister to Lady Brooke, being 
before marriage Lady Millicent St. Clair-Ers- 
kine, a daughter of the late Earl of Rosslyn. 
She is a beautiful woman though she never 
poses as one—far more beautiful I think than 
her celebrated half-sister, whom H. R. H. so 
often delights to honor by his presence at 
Easton Lodge. I remember how very charm- 
ing she looked at Mrs. Mackay’s a year ago, 
when the Scottish Industries Sale was on, at 
which she held a stall. | She wore the simplest 
black silk frock possible, only relieved by a big 
filmy muslin Marie Antoinette fichu crossed 
over the high bodice, and tied at the back, 
with a posy of lilies-of-the-valley tucked into 
the folds, but the charm and grace of her man- 
ner were irresistible. 

The dramatic social event of the hour is, 
of course, Mr. Oscar Wilde’s new play—A 
Woman of No Importance—at the Hay- 
market. After the phenomenal success ot 
Lady Windermere’s Fan every one has 
looked forward with impatient eagerness to 
Mr. Wilde’s next venture. A more brilliant 
“ first night” I have never seen. The house 
was crammed by a most smart and apprecia 
tive audience, and one and all followed the 
play throughout its four acts with the keenest 
interest. 

In the stage box sat Mrs. Oscar Wilde, 
wearing a charming gown of white and green, 
in which she looked prettier than ever, sup- 
ported by the Right Hon. Arthur Balfour, Mr. 
Burne-Jones and Lord James Douglas. In 
the box above were Sir Edward Clarke and 
his party, while the stage loge opposite was 
occupied by Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild. 
As to the stalls they fairly groaned under their 
burden of swagger celebrities! Lady Randoiph 
Churchill, looking radiantly handsome after 
her long illness, was most happily gowned in 
black with many diamonds, and in her lovely 
dark hair a somewhat stiff aigrette held by a 
diamond bar. Near to her were Mr. and 
Mrs. Chamberlain—Mrs. Chamberlain keeping 
up her rdle more pertinently than ever—that 
of the American Puritan jeune dame mariée— 
in a most graceful arrangement of wonderful 
old lace. Mrs. Alma Tadema, looking quite 
distinguished in deep bronze-tinted brocade, 
which shaded off from her hair most artistically, 
was not far from Mrs. George Boughton in a 
very effective scarlet gown, while close at hand 
was Mrs. Jopling-Rowe, her classic dark 
head filetted with bands of yellow, and Mrs. 
Herbert Schmaltz, Miss Dorothy Dene’s sister, 
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looking very picturesque in black and prim- 
rose, a faithful tribute to Beaconsfield, it 
being ‘*St. Primrose Day.’ Miss Marian 
Terry had evidently “ paired’? for the even- 
ing and came with her sister, Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis, who wore a very elegant toilette in black 
ind gold. Both sisters watched the stage with 
the utmost attention, and scarcely took their 
eyes from their brother, Mr. Fred Terry, and 
his handsome young wife, Miss Julia Neilson, 
who take two of the most important characters 
nthe play—the latter that of an American 
irl of the aristocratic Puritan type, with appro- 
priate aphorisms on the tip of her tongue to 
uit every occasion. 
wagger men were Lord Granby, M. Henri 
Rochefort, Sir George Arthur, the Right Hon. 
Shaw Lefevre, Sir Douglas Straight — Mr. 
\W. Waldorf Astor’s editor-in-chief of his new 
nterprise, the Pall Mall Magazine—the Count 
Degm, Lord Wolverton, Lord Arran, Sir Fred- 
rick Haines, Sir Spencer Wells, talking affa- 
ly to Mr. Oscar Berringer ; Dr. Conan Doyle 
-whose own little dramatic flutter comes off 
t the Lyceum next month—Mr. Haddon 
hambers and Mr. Joseph Hatton. 


The second night was nowise less brilliant, 
1 in the royal box were H. R. H. the Prince 
{ Wales, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, 
id Prince Adolphus of Teck. I was sorry 
very much older the Prince has 
me to look since a year ago. His beard is 
uite gray, and he is almost bald on the top of 
is head. Beside him the Duke of Teck 
oked quite a young old man. The Duchess, 
aming as ever, wore a black brocade gown 
ut ina low square at the neck,a few good 
liamonds and gray gloves. None of the royal 
irty wore any flowers either as button-holes 
bouquet de corsage. They all watched the 
lay with the utmost attention, the Duke of 
eck especially, who applauded frequently, 
id whose hearty laugh could be heard every 
yw and again at some peculiarly sharp epigram. 
he Prince grew more and more chary of his 
pplause as the drama developed itself, but this 
is scarcely to be wondered at, as Mr. Wilde 
A Woman of No Importance hits with 

ic button off, sparing no one, and considering 
at the whole action of the play turns on the 
sertion of a woman, who loved too well and 
‘t wisely—a woman well born and _ bred, 
en entendu, of the nous autre class, by the 
in who, though of her own station and 
nk, still did not hesitate to cast her off 
hen tired of her. Several of the very plain 
t’’ crossings and “i’’ dottings must have 
one home pretty straight, even to H. R. H.’s 
ryal heart. It is an extremely clever play, 
nd a play with a serious and tragic lesson be- 
ath the cynical fire of its biting epigrams and 


» see how 


‘© The attractive windows of the Goldsmiths’ 

Silversmiths’ Company, at 112 Regent 
treet, London, were never more richly stored 
ith all that is beautiful in gem work than at 
he present time. The Company may always 
« counted on to place as large and choice an 
ssemblage of high class gem jewelry at the 
isposal of their customers as could any firm 

the world. They are as artistic in their 
tting of the jewels as they are expert in se- 
iring the finest examples of their kind, and 
iey are studiously moderate in their prices. 
Chey send their elegantly got up Illustrated 
italogue post free to all parts of the world.” 


Amongst the crowd of 
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worldly callousness. 
Wilde could have dared to write it, and only 
Mr. Beerholm Tree dared to put it on the 
boards. The acting is beyond criticism, ex- 
cept in the case of Miss Julia Neilson, who 
certainly fails to grasp the spirit of her rdle, and 
who makes the poorest American girl of any 
type that I have ever seen. Mr. Tree, as Lord 
Illingworth, is quite perfect ; a living example 
of his own brilliant, heartless, brutal epigrams, 
and Mrs. Bernard Beere strikes an absolutely 
new chord in the gamut of passion, carrying 
everything before her from the moment she 
comes on the stage. 


The dressing of the piece is of course per- 
fection. Mrs. Tree’s costumes as Mrs. Al- 
lonby, a professional woman and beauty of the 
world, being absolute creations of loveliness. 
I do not know which, out of the three, I most 
preferred ; the first, a pale rose-figured foulard, 
half concealed by a wonderful green cloak, and 
completed by a charming hat wreathed in roses, 
and a rose-tinted parasol. The second, a trail- 
ing pink satin arranged in an Empire plait at 
the back, with ruches of rose petals forming the 
hem; an enormous pink feather fan, and 
diamonds everywhere, especially one very large 
one worn just above her pretty, low forehead ; 
or the third and last, a maize-tinted moiré bro- 
cade, set off by the daintiest little black bolero 
jacket, a very big hat trimmed with pink and 
red up-standing roses, and a malacca walking 
stick mounted in gold. 


Miss Neilson’s gowns were not so success- 
ful, nor did she even look pretty in her gray 
Puritan frock, the wonderful spangled gown 
of which all the world just now is talking ; 
and still less so in the pale pink surah and 
cream écru lace which she wears in the last 
act. But Mrs. Bernard Beere’s studiously se- 
vere costumes, black velvet and that only with 
a tiny square turn-down linen collar at the 
throat, were really triumphs of art on simplicity, 
and capital foils to the brilliant up-to-date-and- 
beyond toilettes of the other women. The 
play is sure to run to the end of the season, and 
Mr. Wilde is to be congratulated in scoring 
another brilliant dramatic success. The book- 
ing ahead for Thursday night was the heaviest 
Mr. Tree has ever known at the Haymarket. 


All London-Americans are unanimous in 
their regrets at Mr. Lincoln’s speedy depart- 
ure for the States. No American Minister 
has ever been more popular, or made himself 
more thoroughly liked and esteemed, and 
certainly none has ever been so readily cour- 
teous and kindly. Mr. Lincoln takes home 
with him the most sincere and heartfelt affect- 
ions and regrets from all those, English or 
American, who have had the honor of his 
friendship. It remains to be seen what man- 
ner of man the incoming Ambassador will 
prove. He comes handicapped, somewhat, 
by his deafness and by the still unforgotten 
hostility he called forth at the Foreign Office 


in connection with Lord Sackville in 1888, 
then British Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Washington. However, bygones should be 


bygones, and Mr. Bayard will find a loyal 
and ready welcome awaiting him from his 
compatriots at least, if he cares to avail 
himself of it. Meantime the minds of the 
Chargé d’ Affaires, Mr. Harry White, and 
of the Second Secretary, Mr. Larz Anderson, 
are greatly exercised as to where they are to 
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find a fitting house in a fitting neighborhood 
wherein to establish the entourage of the new 
Embassy, and to receive the new Ambassador. 
I met them the other day driving frantically 
about in a hansom, and looking delightfully 
worried over the whole business, for though 
the United States Legation has now become 
an accredited Embassy, and will henceforward 
take rank with all other Foreign Embassies, 
the United States Government has not seen 
fit to raise the Minister's salary one jot or tittle 
to suit the requirements of an Ambassador. 
A greater amount of state, therefore, must be 
maintained on a no larger outlay of dollars. 
Well, so long as President Cleveland leaves us 
Mr. White and Mr. Anderson, or, better still, 
makes their position a diplomatic sinecure, 
we will not complain. They are two of the 
most popular men in London. Diane. 
London, 22nd April, 1893. 
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WHAT IS 


THE PROPER’ RIDING 
COSTUME 


Have been asked this question so frequently 
of late that I have finally decided to an- 
swer all inquiries through the columns of 

widely read Vogue. 

Many are the points to be considered in 
treating the question of riding dress. ‘These 
two, however, will apply in all cases ; dress ap- 
propriately and in good form. I lay stress 
upon them for the reason that many will fol- 
low the lead of some well-known individual and 
adopt a certain style or article of dress which 
may have had its raison d’étre in one case and 
prove a laughable instance of misuse in an- 
other. 

First of all, dress with due regard to the cli- 
mate, the season, the occasion and by all 
means, the individual. One may contrast the 
different classes of men who, so to speak, live 
in the saddle ; the cavalrymen of England and 
the Continent of Europe as distinguished from 
those of the Indian contingent and Algeria. 
While the English and Continental cavalry 
are entirely at their ease in their heavily padded 
scarlet uniforms, white cuirasses and heavy hel- 
mets, the Indian and Algerian would cut a 
ludicrous figure in such uniforms. On the 
other hand, appropriate to the Indians and 
Algerians are the estamines, cool ducks, drills 
or linens which are leading features of their 
uniforms. 

The extremes of temperature in New York 
are quite as great as those of Great Britain, the 
East Indies and Africa, and a well-equipped 
rider, in point of dress, should be prepared for 
abrupt weather changes. It is almost needless 
to say that no rider should retain for day’s 
wear any of the underclothing that he has used 
for his ride. A complete change of under- 
clothing is de rigueur for hygienic reasons, if no 
other. And although I disclaim being a par- 
ticipant in the Jaeger craze, I have found by 


experience that particular make of undergar- 
ment the most suitable tor riding purposes, the 
union suit being specially adapted for the pur- 


pose. 
What makes up the wardrobe of an all- 
round rider? We find, necessarily, a hack- 


ing suit; one for park riding; a suit for the 
hunt; polo and racing breeches; an extra pair 
ot knickerbockers, and a covert coat. 

These may be described in detail, noting 
the cut and materials used in each. The hack 
suit, of course, is of the tweed order, the coat 
cut sack and not ridiculously short, but with 
vent at the middle or sides. The breeches are 
loose, even baggy at the hips, but gripping the 
knee firmly, and extending to the calt of the 
leg with a continuation which reaches nearly to 
the ankle; attached to these and buttoned to 
the fourth button of the breeches (showing just 
three bottons above), is a pair of leggings, 
which fail to the shoe, nearly to the height of 
the spurs. ‘The materials, of necessity, vary 
according to the season. For the coat use 
either tweed, homespun or vicuna, and for the 
breeches a Bliss or Newmarket tweed tor com- 
fort, or one of the three cords, either the whip, 
Bedtord or bridle for solid wear, with strapping 
of buckskin at the knee. ‘The leggings are of 
box cloth, in color to match the breeches. Of 
the many colors in which all these materials 
have come, for the last year or so, the tan shade 
has the «¢ call.” Many ducks and drills either 
in white or color will be made up for wear 
during this coming season. 

The roomy knickerbockers are not 
despised as an adjunct to the rider’s wardrobe, 
but they should be eschewed by very short men 
who do not wish to appear ridiculous when 
mounted. The covert coat, which should be 
made of waterproof Melton, or Venetian, or 
covert coating, should have strapped seams, 
and an upper and ticket pocket but no side 
pockets. ‘The vent at the side should be suf- 
ficiently deep to clear the saddle. The Derby 
hat and tan riding gloves complete the cos- 


to be 


tume., 

Phe afternoon suit for park riding, should 
include a coat of black Carr's Melton, of the 
cutaway style, fitted close to the figure at the 
waist. This should be of a fair length. The 
waistcoat is of the same material as the coat, or 
cashmere with a white inside vest, 
or, again, of duck or drill tor summer wear. 
Ihe trousers, which should be close-fitting, are 
made of the dark blue whipcord or serge, and 
have a black braid at the side; these should be 
made to fit when in the saddle, and not when 
standing or walking, as are many of the gar- 
ments turned out by tailors, who, unfortu- 
nately, are not au fait in riding matters. The 
top hat is de rigueur with this suit, the scarf 
having flowing ends and tied in the Prince’s 
knot tour-in-hand. Either would be 
correct in white or light silk. The gloves are 
light gray. Shoes, patent leather. 

Hunting togs. Admitting that considerable 
latitude is left to the initiative of the individual 
members of the many different clubs which 
ire forming in all parts of the country, the gen- 
erally accepted “hunt suit” consists of the 
carlet coat, checked or striped waistcoat, and 
white breeches. The coat should be cut single 
breasted, and square skirted for the M. F. H., 
who should wear also the black hunting cap. 
Members should wear the cutaway coat when 
or the so-called swallow tail tor full- 
or hunt dinners. These coats 


oft a fancy 
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hunting 
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dress occ isions 


should be made of the scarlet kersey or broad- 
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cloth, though the scarlet estamine, such as is 
used for golf playing is permissible. 

As every rider expects to be first at the 
death, the rubber pocket is provided for the 
brush, but it need not be of a size to carry the 
anise seed bag. The waistcoat, cut single- 
breasted, should be of the fancy hunting flannel 
materials, and, like the coat, should be made 
up or lined on the Jaeger plan, that is, with 
wool to absorb moisture, and protect from chill- 
ing draughts or winds. 

The hunt breeches are necessarily white, but 
they can be made from buckskin, moleskin, 
stockinette, cords or ducks, according to sea- 
son. They should be cut very baggy at the 
hips and should grip the knee and calf firmly, 
and for the heavy materials there should be a 
thinner cloth combination going well into the 
boot, which should be of the Blucher type with 
tops for swell occasions. 

For neckwear, the white stock should be 
worn, this to encircle the neck twice, and fold 
in the front where it is caught by a pin, thus 
forming collar and cravat, so to say. 

Less formal or intricate is the polo outfit. 
The flannel or China silk shirt, and duck, drill 
or linen breeches with soft russet boots and polo 
cap constitute the necessary outfit. 

Racing breeches as well as the shirt are nec- 
essarily made of silk, the former white, the lat- 
ter of the colors carried by owner or stable ; 
the cap and boots are of the conventional pat- 
tern. E. Twyeffort. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


Ar ships in the river, and the Flower 

Show on land, have occupied, of late, 

all the time and attention of the gay 

world. Our foreign visitors of seven different 
nationalities have made things hum in the me- 
tropolis since they have been here. The Rus- 
sian Admiral and the Grand Duke Alexander, 
after being lavishly entertained at Mrs. Paran 
Stevens’s, Mrs. R. T. Wilson’s and several 
other private houses, responded most hospita- 
bly by a superb luncheon on board the Dim- 
itri, where the Grand Duke’s assiduous devo- 
tion to one of the lovely maidens gave rise 
to a report that an engagement might possibly 
be the result. This seems hardly likely to be 
the case, however. American women dearly 
love a lord, and can seldom withstand the de- 
votion of an English nobleman, even though 
his rank may be far beneath that of the nephew 
of the Czar of Russia. But as a rule they 
draw the line at Continental princes and rather 
shrink from the bearded Cossack—big, manly 
and handsome though he may be. With Ger- 
mans they are more at home, although I heard 
a pretty girl say the other day that she never 
could listen to sweet sayings from a man who 
called love «¢lofe.” The fierce jealousy that 
characterizes the Spanish and Italian races is a 
barrier to the tender passion with women of 
Anglo-Saxon blood, who fail to see that a sti- 
letto or a stab in the dark to a fancied ri- 
val means overpowering devotion to herself. 
Frenchmen are so generally stigmatized as 
heartless and frivolous that they are looked 
upon as fair game for a flirtation, but of no 
use at all for domestic life. There are a good 
many manly, whole-souled fellows in La Belle 
France, however, and not a few marriages 
with them have turned out admirably ; but as 
titles are no longer of much account in the 
French republic, and those who hold them by 
right of birth are generally so impecunious 
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that they have no money to keep them up, 
Parisian suitors, although belonging to the an- 
cien régime, are not often smiled upon by 


American girls. And so it came to pas 
that the officers of the Blake and of the othe: 
ships in her Britannic Majesty’s squadron, 
found more favor in the eyes of matron: 
and maidens than those of any other country, 
and there were many heavy hearts and tearful! 
eyes among those who watched the segment o! 
the “Queen’s Navee” as the ships followed 
each other over the blue waters of the bay. 


The Flower Show, of which we heard so 
much, was not unlike the tragedy of Hamlet, 
as performed at a country theatre, with th 
part of Hamlet left out by particular request 
Certainly there was everything else but flower 
in the exhibition to which I hastened to take 
trio of country cousins, who bore down upoi 
me from the interior, just when I had no tim: 
at all to look after them. I had expected t 
see bowers and arbors—and a wealth of blos 
soms on every side at the Madison Squar 
Garden—to say nothing of a crowd of smart 
people in very smart clothes, admiring and en 
joying them. I found what I did not expect, 
an excellent brass band, discoursing very good 
music, and I seated my country cousins in 
box to listen to it. But I found nothing els: 
to speak of. A few groupings of hothous« 
plants, a fair showing of tulips and hyacinths, 
and here and there a cluster of delicious roses, 
were what did duty for a flower show in thi: 
big city. I thought of the “marché aux 
fleurs’’ in Paris, and of the magnificent flora! 
displays in London, and wondered a little bit 
why Americans always thought themselves anc 
their country so much in advance of all the 
rest of the world. Nor were there what th 
newspapers were pleased to call human buds and 
blossoms on exhibition that day. A few smal 
children with a pale-taced governess, two well 
known ladies in thick veils and_tailor-mad: 
gowns, each with her own cavalier in attend 
ance and each carefully avoiding the other, a 
they emerged from behind the friendly’ shutte: 
ot tall palms and curtained doorways, were all 
of humanity that I saw at the Flower Show 
To me it seemed to be something in the na 
ture of a failure, but then I am a veritabl 
Cockney, and probably do not know what a: 
American Flower Show really ought to be. 


The present onslaught of summer has taken 
everyone by surprise and opened wide thi 
doors of every species of summer resort from 
Claremont to Coney Island. Sunday mornin, 
breakfasts at Claremont are now quite in order, 
and Grant’s tomb furnishes an object lesso1 
for small boys in charge of governesses and 
tutors who have been pressed into the service 
of trustful mammas, and attractive elder sister 
as chaperons to champagne breakfasts at th« 
Claremont restaurant. 


WHAT SOME WEAR 
O* Sunday last (having a new and rather 


becoming costume of my own—which 

was neither green nor lilac, Empire 
nor early Victorian, but simply straight from 
Worth, and in Worth’s very best style and 
form) I took a constitutional from Trinity 
Church to Central Park; and out of pure 
malice and deviltry I counted the number of 
green and lilac gowns that I met and passed 
on my way. The greens had it. There 
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were grass-greens, apple-greens, bottle-greens, 
olive-greens, pea-greens, blue-greens, yellow- 
greens, dark-greens and light-greens, greens 
pur et simple with no mixture of other colors, 
greens faced with blue-greens trimmed with 
lilac, and greens peeping out from behind 
black feathers and ribbons. ‘The horror of 
horrors, however, was a green straw hat with 
orange colored trimmings and a magenta silk 
trock with flouncings of grass-green. In the 
latter case I felt that the police ought to in- 
tertere. 


The lilacs were equally aggressive, but not 
quite so numerous. They loomed up here 
and there and everywhere, only varied by 
the prevalence of red or blue in their tints. 
The material of the gowns somewhat altered 
the tone of color, as woollens never take so 
vivid a shade as silk, and velvets are now 
pretty generally laid aside. I felt, as I strolled 
up Fifth Avenue, as if I had strayed into a 
mauve and green world, or, perchance, had 
reached “ The land where the Jumblies live, 
whose heads are green and whose hands are 
blue and who go to sea in a sieve.’ It was 
some consolation to me, however, that amongst 
all these wearers of the green I never saw a 
familiar face, and as I claim to belong to the 
inner circle of the Four Hundred myself, I 
came to the conclusion that those who paraded 
in these bizarre and eccentric costumes be- 
longed to a different world from mine although 
to the same country. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 


ie season of grand opera in London, 
which began last week at the Royal 

Italian Opera House under the direc- 
tion of Sir Augustus Harris, has a special in- 
terest tor us, for the reason that the forthcom- 
ing season at the Metropolitan will, in all prob- 
ability, include many of the operas in Sir Au- 
gustus” repertoire, sung in the main by the 
same cast. Among those engaged for the Lon- 
don season are Calvé, Melba, Nordica, Zelda 
de Lussan, Jean and Edouard de Reszke, La- 
salle and Van Dyck. They will all, I believe, 
with the exception of Van Dyck, sing here in 
the fall, as will also, of course, Emma Eames 
and Sealchi. With Lehmann kept in the 
background and with the dire failure of Marie 
Van Zandt, Miss Eames’ last season at the 
Metropolitan had what at the race-course 
would be called a walk-over. I cannot say 
that I expect to see this walk-over repeated, 
for when Mr. Abbey engaged Calvé and 
Melba he secured the two singers considered 
the greatest in the world. Calvé’s triumphs 
have been in Cavalleria Rusticana and in 
Amico Fritz, and Melba will appear shortly 
in Maseagni’s I Rantuza and Leoncavallo’s I 
Pagliacci. Neither of the last two operas 
means much to us now, but it is quite likely 
that we shall be discussing them in a few 
months in the opera or next door, at the Vau- 
deville Club. 


It was considered a settled thing last month, 
that the Comeédie-Francaise would come to 
Chicago this summer to act during the 
World's Fair. As the company would have 
been under the management of Henry E. 
Abbey and Maurice Grau, an engagement in 
New York en route might have been expected. 
Now, however, at the last moment, the French 
actors have made up their several minds not to 
come to America at all, and the reason given 
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by Francisque Sarcey, the French critic, for 
the revocation of their original decision, is that 
most of the company are afraid of a shipwreck 
in mid-ocean. The influence of such an or- 
ganization as the Comédie-Frangaise, sojourn- 
ing even briefly in our midst, would be of incal- 
culable benefit to the American stage, and it 
isto the shame of France that a body of her 
people should be so absurdly chicken-hearted 
as to fear they will get their feet wet in the 
cause of art. 


Early in June a stock company will begin 
what is termed a World’s Fair summer season 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre. Exactly 
how there can be a World’s Fair season in 
New York is not entirely clear to me, but the 
plays that will be produced I welcome as 
friends I had thought dead. ‘There will be 
revivals of The Duke’s Motto, A Celebrated 
Case, The Octoroon, The Ticket-of-Leave 
Man and Foul Play. To the older genera- 
tion these dramas are, possibly, already much 
too familiar, but to the rest I recommend 
them. ‘There is a strength in their dialogue 
and a power in their situations that is in con- 
spicuous contrast with the flaccidity of our 
modern farce-comedy. 


It is much to be regretted that actors and 
singers can not keep to themselves their petty 
jealousies. We are continually hearing of 
their spats and I think are getting a trifle 
bored by the details concerning them, printed 
at length in the daily papers. When Mrs. 
Brown quarrels with Mrs. Smith because Mrs. 
Smith’s bonnet is prettier than Mrs. Brown’s, 
we hear nothing about it unless it be that one 
or the other happens to be on the stage. This 
is due to a certain extent to the eagerness of 
reporters to take note of everything that is going 
on in stage-land, but it is due quite as much to 
the extreme sensitiveness and self-consciousness 
of the majority of actors and singers. I say 
this anent the recent quarrel, upon a stage at 
Montreal, of Joseph Haworth and Emily Rigl, 
of The Crust of Society company, and the tan- 
trum into which Marie Tavary, the soprano of 
the Heinrich Opera Company at the Grand 
Opera House, worked herself last week be- 
cause Louise Natalie, of the same organization, 
was the more frequently and more favorably 
commented upon by the papers. There is a 
place for all things and the place for actors’ and 
singers’ complaints is the manager’s ofice— 
not the public’s ear. 
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It would seem that now-a-days no play can 
be termed successful, the authorship of which 
has not been claimed by at least one other than 
the reputed author. It was asserted that Clyde 
Fitch’s Beau Brummel was really written by 
Richard Mansfield, that Fannie Aymar 
Thomas instead of Belasco and DeMille wrote 
The Wife, that the late A. W. Cazuran and 
not Bronson Howard was responsible for the 
Banker’s Daughter, that “Nym Crinkle” wrote 
Blue Jeans, credited to Joseph Arthur; that 
Victorien Sardou signed his name to the work 
of Martha Morton, the author of Brother 
John, in Americans Abroad ; that Belasco and 
Franklin Fyles borrowed their principal  sitwa- 
tion in The Girl I Left Behind Me from Bouci- 
cault’s Jesse Brown, and that Bronson Howard 
founded Aristocracy on the manuscript of a 
play submitted to him by a Chicago writer. 
The very latest charges of plagiarism were 
made last week when a down-town lawyer was 
quoted as saying that Woolson Morse, the com- 
poser of Panjandrum, had hired another mu- 
sician to compose some of the score in that 
olla podrida, and when a young woman from 
Leadville began a suite against Augustus 
Thomas, the author of Alabama, on the 
ground that the piece to all intents and pur- 
poses is hers. These plays have been pretty 
clearly proven to be by the writers to whoin 
they were originally ascribed and Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Morse are well known to be easily 
able to do their own work. 

It has pained me to note the throes which 
my confréres on the daily papers have been 
through, in their efforts to classify the species 
of entertainment put forward at Palmer's 
Theatre under the title 1492. ‘Truth to tell, 
it is a little bit of every thing except legiti- 
mate drama and grand opera. It is a mistake 
to treat it seriously. It is concocted like soda- 
water, simply as a palliative of hot weather, 
and it is quite as refreshing. Its authors call 
it, I believe, an historical extravaganza, and 
looked at from the box-office point of view it 
is a success. Miss Theresa Vaughn—who 
seems to have discovered 
perpetual youth, and who is_ exceedingly 
piquant and timely in the guise of an Infanta, 
—contributes by far the most novel and amu:- 
ing part of the olio. She sings such popular 
ditties as Daddy Won't Buy Me A _ Bow 
wow and Comrades, and the effect, for some 
reason or other, is hugely comic. It would 
be worth while to hear her sing these songs, 
and leave immediately after. 


Decorative Art Leathers 


OF THE 


Flemish, Florentine and Venetian 16th 
and 17th Century Work 


FOR 


Wall Hangings, 


Furniture, Etc. 


y\ DINING ROOM SCREENS, SPECIAL DESIGNS, 


BALDWIN BROTHERS & CO. 


8 EAST 18ru ST., NEW YORK. 
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BEST&CO 





Misses’ 
Outing Suits, 


Fton Jackets, puffed sleeves, wide skirt, 
stylish and perfect fitting. 


In striped Galatea, sizes 12 
to 8 years, 


$5.00 


Same style in white and 


fancy Duck, $6.00 


\We have as usual the best assortment of 
everything needed to fit Boys and Girls out 
for the Summer. 


60-62 West 23d St., N.Y. 





CHAMPAGNE. 
Du Vivier & Co. 22 Warren St., N. Y. 
— SPECIALTY OF —— 


Fine Crarets & Bureunpies. 


COATES’ 
ORIGINAL 


LYMOUTH 
Cin. 


UNSWEETENED 
WHOLESOME 
DELICIOUS 





THE EMPIRE NUMBER 


Next week’s Vogue—June 3d—will be the 
Fiipire Number. The illustrations include a 
ful page drawing by C. M. Relyea, of three 
fvures of women in Empire dinner gowns, 
giouped in a drawing room of this period. 
\xother full page by Harry W. McVickar, 
enitled “ Receiving His Marching Orders, ” 

a third; “Les Incroyables,’’ is by Helen 
\utland Armstrong. A most charming 
p: ce is given to the full-length portrait of one 
0 this year’s debutantes in an Empire dress. 
propriate decoration adorns this page. The 
double-page illustrates an Empire garden 

ie, by W. Granville Smith. Numerous other 
in idental illustrations and appropriate text, 
i) luding a short story, complete the number, 
wich has been enlarged for this special issue. 

Newsdealers will please send their orders to 
thcir local news company. 





HIGH-CLASS 
— TAILORING 
292 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. (Just above the Holland House.) 
A SPECIALTY IN ENGLISH TOP COATS 





NEW YORK 
LONDON—PARIS 


| 


| ROBES 


| ET MANTEAUX 
JUS I CLOSE 
Choicest 
Confections 


YOUNG 
LADIES. 


A 


SPECIALTY. 


26 East 33d St., 
New York. 





Correspondence Invited. 


POLLINGER, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 
29 East 20TH St., NEAR Broapway. 


Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum~ 
mer Wear for street, houseand travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, I 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 
$50 to $70 


eee ciesies 
A” “Ss 
u SPECIALTY 


EF -Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
CORRECT STYLES. New York City. 






re COTTAGES 
AT NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 


These cottages are beautifully situated overlooking the 
Ocean, and built to meet the requirements of those desiring 
all the comforts of a City residence, without the cares of 
housekeeping, completely furnished, including bed linen, and 
have all the modern improvements, hot and cold water, open 
fire-places, electric lights and bells, Lawns and drives kept 
in order, Restaurant a la Carte. 

LOUIS SHERRY, 
Fifth Ave. and 37th St., New York 


‘ 





ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Ropes AND MAaANnrEAUxX, 
295 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YorK, 
Takes occasion to announce that her season's styles for 


coming Spring of "93 have been received. 
Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed. 


TOMMY 








Our special material for Riding Habits, to- 
gether with unexcelled cut and finish, gives 
entire satisfaction. 

Immediate and personal attention given to 
mail orders. 

Samples sent upon application. 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(above 36th Street). 


The Moth Insurance 
and Storage Co. 


INCORPORATED 1892, 
E. TWYEFFORT, President, 
OFFICE, 253 FirrH AVENUE, 


One door above 28th Street. 





Goods Stored in the Manhattan Warehouse Co.'s 
Building, 7th Ave. and 52d St. 


Furlined Garments, Robes, etc., Stored and Insured at 
LOWEST RATES. Clothing Cleaned and Pressed at 
moderate cost, and stored for the season under the guarantee 
of the Company. without additional charge. 


NO RISK—NO CARE—SEND FOR 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 

VoGusE is issued weekly on Saturdays. 

Head Office, 61 Union Place, Southwest Corner of 18th 
Street and Fourth Avenue, New York. Cable address: 
** Vogue, New York.” 

London. Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris. Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
Four dollars a year in advance, postage free, For foreign 
countries in the postal union, five dollars a year, postage 
free. Remit by check, draft or postal or express money 
order, Other remittances at sender's risk. Single copies 
ten cents, 

Advertising orders should reach the office not later than 10 
A.M. Friday preceding the week of publication, When 
special position is required the order should be a week 
earlier. 

mm Unsolicited manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 


PRICE-LIST. 





HORSE NOTES 
N° that the great Brooklyn Handicap 


has been run there is the usual amount 

of gossip about the respective merits 
ot the horses that ran in it, which generally 
follows such a race. Many contend that 
Lamplighter would have won easily had he 
not been interfered with by the other horses in 
the race. And following all this talk the 
shadow of a turf scandal has appeared. Lamp- 
lighter, the unsuccessful tavorite, is owned by 
Pierre Lorillard, and when the game colt was 
beaten Mr. Lorillard cast about him to find 
out the true reason for the defeat ot his horse. 
This fact was ascertained by the racing reporter 
of one of the most reputable morning papers 
in this country, who learned that Mr. Loril- 
lard had telegraphed to H. De Courcey Forbes, 
asking the latter to demand of the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club an investigation into the running 
of the Brooklyn Handicap, in Mr. Lorillard’s 


name. Mr. Lorillard is said to have denounced 


the running of seven horses in the interest of 


one man, meaning by this that William C. 
Daly’s Terrifier and Fidelio, M. F. Dwyer’s 
Raceland, Banquet and Nomad, Green B. 
Morris’s Judge Morrow and Illume, also trained 
by Mr. Morris, were run in the interest of Mr. 
Dwyer. When the story of the telegram was 
printed and was shown to Mr. Lorillard, he 
denied that he had asked for an investigation. 
The publishing of the story, however, had set 
the public tongue wagging, and although no 
communication had been received by the 
officers of the Jockey Club asking for an 
investigation, Mr. Dwyer is not the man to 
see himself placed in a shadow before the 
public, and has therefore announced that an 
investigation will be held. ‘This will probably 
be next week, and when it is held there is 
an idea current among racing men that neither 
Mr. Lorillard nor Fred Gebhard, who is 
credited with having said some curious things 
about the before it run, will be 
much pleased with the outcome. 


race was 


HORSEY JEWELRY. 
For Presents, Prizes and 


Wa gers. 


Cut Crystal Horse Head Scarf Pins, 
with portraits of ** Sir H ugo,”” win- 
ner of the Derby, '92; ** La Fleche,”’ 
winner of the Oakes, ’92; ‘*Sus- 
pender,”’ winner of the Ascot, ‘92. 
Diablo,” =swinner of — the 
Brooklyn Handicap, ‘93, and 
other Horses of recent promi- 
nence, cut on crystal to order. 
Also Four-in-hands, Tandems, 
and Celebrated Hunters and run- 
ners carved and colored on Rock 


Crystal. Racing Plates, Crops, 
Surrups, Saddles, Whiffletrees, 
Bits, Tandem and Coaching 


Whips, and other designs in gold 
pins, set with jewels. 


Tiffany & Co., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


Mr. Frank Work has made a notable addi- 
tion to a small but choice stable of trotters. 
The new one is the bay mare, Charter, with a 
record of 2.24 asa four-year-old, which Mr. 
Work recently purchased from Col. Pepper, 
the Kentucky horseman. The mare is a 
lengthy, speedy-built one and stands fifteen 
hands two inches in height. She was foaled 
in 1888 by Onward, 2.30% ; her dam was 
Hecla by Strathmore. In August last in a 
race against time she trotted to 2.24 at- May- 
ville, Ky. She will be trotted as a mate to 
Mr. Work’s speedy Merle Moore, but unless 
the pair go kindly in company Charter will be 
used as a single driver. 


The members of the New York Riding 
Club showed last week that they had not for- 
gotten the courtesy extended to them by the 
members of the Detroit Riding Club, when 
they were the guests of that organization a few 
months ago. One day last week the mem- 
bers of the New York Club sent a handsome 
silver loving cup to their western friends as a 
token of esteem, and since the cup has been in 
the hands of the western men it has been on 
exhibition in the window of one of the largest 
dry-goods houses in Detroit. 


C. J. Hamlin is sure that in Belle Hamlin, 
Globe, Justina and Honest George, he has a 
double team that will beat the world’s record. 
He has made an engagement with the State 
Board of Agriculture of Indiana to attempt to 
beat the world’s double team record at the 
State Fair to be held at Indianapolis. 


On June 13th, Governor Crounse, of Ne- 
braska, will start the longest race that has ever 
been attempted in this country. The race 
will be from Chadrom, Neb., to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, and among the contestants 
will be some of the expert riders of the coun- 
try. Doc’ Middleton, who, in the sixties, 
made the famous ride for life from Craw Buttes 
to Long Pine Barracks, has consented to be 
one of the starters, and says that he will ride 
Geronimo, a descendant of the noble animal 
which saved his scalp thirty years ago. An- 
other starter will be Miss Emma Hutchinson, 
of Denver, Col. Miss Hutchinson is known 
as one of the most daring riders in the west, 
and is quite confident that she will capture the 
prize of $2,000 that is offered for the first rider 
to reach Chicago. 


Four-in-hands, tandems, phaétons and very 
high T-carts crowd lesser vehicles to the wall 
in Central Park, where laburnums, wistaria, 
lilacs and dogwood, are putting the aniline 
dyes in women’s dresses completely to the 
blush. The prettiest turnout for a lady, 
unless she handles the ribbons over a four-in- 
hand or a tandem team, is always the victoria, 
and this year it is built lower, narrower and 
more chic than it has ever been before. 
Mrs. Burke Roche in her father’s equipage is 
the most picturesque object in the drive as 
her three lovely children always accompany 
her, and make a group that any artist would 
be glad to paint. Mr. Harry Cannon and 
his dainty little wife still drive the pretty little 
trap, half buckboard, half phaéton, in which 
Mr. Cannon, in his bachelor days used to 
appear at the Claremont teas, each time with a 
new beauty at his side. Dr. and Mrs. Valen- 
tine Mott make a good show of horse flesh 
before their very chic and fin de siécle victoria, 
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while Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger is nearly 
always in a high dog-cart. None of the Van- 
derbilt family has been seen in the Park as yet, 
except occasionally Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
W., whose showy liveries and prancing horses 
make them always a noted object wherever 
they go. Mrs. W. D. Sloane has only just 
returned from abroad, and Dr. and Mfrs, 
Seward Webb have not yet completed their 
tour of the Western world. The coaching 
season is fairly opened, however, and the 
sound of the familiar horn with the clatter of 
hoofs and general razzle-dazzle of a well-laden 
four-in-hand is again causing small boys to 
stare and clap their hands at the corners of the 
principal thoroughfares. 


ANSWERS TO CORRP- 
SPONDENTS 

J. R., Harvarp.—Plain pearl-bution 
S shirt-studs are best for mourning. If 

you have pearl studs, wear them. 
Frenchmen wear black jet buttons, also «!d- 
fashioned onyx buttons. The latter are ad- 
mirable, but I do not care for the former. 
Do not make an evening call in a Cowes coat. 
They are really only intended for the most in- 
formal occasions. I never goto the play in one, 
and I have seen men make themselves very con- 
spicuous in these garments at small functions. 
I only pity them. An eminent authority on 
this subject says, “ The black dinner jacket of 
to-day is for home-wear only.” 

During the spring, the Meadowbrook Hunt 
Club have been wearing velveteen breeche 
but dark duck will be good form for the hunt, 
and a great deal of white duck will be used 
for riding. Whipcord is not as popular this 
spring and corduroy breeches are out of fash 
ion. The rest of the costume would be 
correct. 

W. H. T., Etmira.—A white lawn or cam- 
bric tie is obligatory at all formal functions, 
such as dances, balls, large dinners, etc. A 
black tie may be worn while in mourning, «iso 
to theatre, small dinners, and at home in the 
evening. Every gentleman is supposed to put 
on evening dress when the candles are lighted. 

I. O., BRooktyn.—A dark overcoat of Mel- 
ton or vicuna, with velvet collar, is the smurt- 
est. Covert coats are being worn in riding 
and in the country. Light-colored overc«.its 
are not smart for city wear. To be very cor- 
rect, you should discard your overcoat in ‘he 
daytime after April 15th. 

I. H. W., Cuicaco.—As to the Prince's 
knot, tie it as you would a sailor’s knot, ovly 
much tighter. You will find to these scaris a 
very long and a very short end. Tie long 
over short end very tightly, by making as smull 
a knot (or bow) as pessible. Then arra ce 


« HIM’S” 


the two ends, puffing them out on each side 
and insert pin below knot so as to keep ends 
together. I could show you ina second. It 


requires a little practice and patience. I can 
tie my Prince’s knot in the dark. The abi! ty 
to do so came by instinct. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


IpiInc Hasir, CoacHinGc Costus, 
PaGE 329.—A tan colored Melton 
cloth habit is represented upon the rd- 

ing figure. The basque is cut in small coat 
tails behind, and has revers in front, which 
turn back over a blue starched shirt with hich 
collar. A black derby hat and a black neck- 
tie finish the costume. 
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LOUISE BORGES & CO., 


58 West 25TH STREET. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Cuoicrest MarerRiALs AND Fasprics SELECTED PERSONALLY 
FOR OUR ESTABLISHMENT, 
ORIGINAL DesiGns ror EvENING Dregss! 
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1s, CARRIAGE 
2) 
Dresses, Strert Dresses, Wraps, &c., &c. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results warrants us in Soliciting your Patronage. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





The young woman on the coach has a gown 
of pale blue Bedford cord. The skirt is made 
with three very narrow ruches of black satin 
around the bottom, which forman edge. The 
corsage opens over a V-shaped plastron of pale 
blue mousseline de soie laid in accordion plaits. 
The straight, round collar is of black satin, as 
is also the pointed belt. The hat, of white straw, 





WHAT SHI 


WEARS 


is trimmed with pale blue flowers and loops 
ot black ribbon, and tied down with a pale blue 
tulle veil. 

Drivinc CosTuMEs, PAGE 
woman on the cart, who is driving, wears a 
gown of cotton material of old-rose color. 
Ihe skirt is plain and full, and made over 
white taffeta. ‘he shirt has white and pink 
horizontal stripes, and is worn with a white, 
standing collar. ‘The necktie is of black satin 
tied in a sailor knot. The coat, of light olive- 
green cloth, is made with lapels and an olive- 
green velvet ruffle over the sleeves. A pretty 
hat of olive straw, of the kind known as “ short 
backed sailor,’* has a wreath of pink roses 
around the crown, and a tuft of green grasses 
in the upward curved front. 

Her companion wears a gown of black fou- 
lard with pattern of holly berries and leaves. 
Her Empire wrap is of black lace with full lace 
sleeves ending ina cuff of jetted silk. From 
the silk yoke, embroidered with jet, falls the 
deep lace composing the garment, which drapes 
while it reveals the figure. The yoke is out- 
lined by a row of jet tringe. A little jet bon- 
net with scarlet gauze butterfly outlined in jet 
in the front completes the costume. 

GOwNS FOR THE RACEs, PAGES 336, 337. 
—In the foreground is seen a young woman 
who is dressed in a pretty costume of gray silk. 
The skirt is made to touch the ground all 
around, and is trimmed with tour rows of white 
and gold braid placed at unequal distances. ‘The 
tull puffed sleeves are of gray chiffon, made 
over a silk foundation, and ending in long cuffs 
of the silk, trimmed with rows of narrow white 
and gold braid. A little bolero jacket of gray 
velvet is trimmed with wide pointed revers of 
lace, which tall in points over 
The hat is of white chip. 
OF SUPPLE- 


341.—The 


rich white 
the shoulders. 


SUMMER TOILETTES, PAGE 5 


MENT.—Some pretty summer toilettes are 
seen in the graceful group of women. 
The lower figure wears a gown of ribbed 


crépon in a pale shade of crushed strawberry 
The _ skirt is bell-shaped, widening 
much at the bottom, where it is trimmed with 


color. 





VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


a broad band of écru guipure insertion below 
which is a flounce of the same lace; between 
the insertion and the flounce is a row of black 
satin ribbon, which is repeated above the in- 
sertion. ‘The bodice is of ecru guipure laid 
over a foundation of crushed strawberry silk. 
It is edged at the waist line by a cording of 
black satin, and there is a row of black satin 
two inches above, giving a Figaro jacket effect 
to the back. There are balloon sleeves of 
black satin reaching the elbow, and the collar 
is also of black satin. 

The first figure in the line above is in pale 
lilac China silk ; on the bottom of the skirt is 
a full ruffle of the same, headed by a_nar- 
rower one gathered in the middle. ‘Uhe bod- 
ice is gathered in at the waist under a belt of 
violet velvet, and the yoke and collar are 
braided in fine gold lines. On the edge of 
the yoke are coquilles, forming a continuous 
trimming, of violet mirror velvet, and there 
are full puffed sleeves of the velvet headed by 
ruffles of lilac silk. 

Behind this figure is a young woman wear- 
ing a gown of soft white wool. The skirt 
fits the figure on the hips and is cut off a few 
inches above the knee, the lower part being 
slightly fulled on like a flounce. The joining 
is hidden by a ruche of white silk pinked on 
the edges, and a similar ruche borders the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The bodice has a simu- 
lated yoke of black guipure, with a rising 
point in front defined by a row of black gui- 
pure insertion outlined with narrow black vel- 
vet. ‘The sleeves are full and covered with 
narrow rufHles of white silk, which continue to 
the throat, giving a pelerine effect. A collar 
and belt of black guipure complete the cos- 
tume. 

A little French costume of cream white 
foulard with dark blue flowers, is the third in 
the line. Ten narrow flounces, so scant as to 
resemble folds, torm the trimming of the skirt. 
The corsage is full and gathered in a belt of 
dark blue satin ribbon. ‘The sash is original 
and pretty. It is of wide, dark blue satin rib- 
bon, beginning at the arm-holes, crossing and 
tying at the side where it falls in long ends to 
the bottom of the skirt. A collar, consisting 
ot a band and deep ruffle of fine Swiss em- 
broidery, give a yoke-like effect to the corsage. 

The gown worn by the fourth woman on 
the line is of pale green pongee, with sheath- 
like skirt ending in a Spanish flounce which is 
just full enough to give the desired width at 
the bottom. It is bordered where it is put on 
by a band of black lace. The flounce is 
trimmed with many rows of narrow green- 
bronze velvet ribbon, put on in lines of two. 
The bodice, cut low, is trimmed in the same 
way and is worn over a guimpe of the same. 

New VeHICLEs.—In the foreground of the 
illustration on page 339 is seen a novel rumble- 
seat buckboard in natural quartered oak that 
will be popular for country and seashore driving. 
The novelty of the contrivance is that the buck- 
board has no buckboard, the seats being 
balanced on springs instead. This makes the 
riding easier than on the conventional buck- 
board. The rumble in which the servant is 
seated can be removed and readjusted in a few 
seconds. The exercising brake in the back- 
ground has a new device in the position of the 
bar, which is under the driver’s seat. This 


brings the flanks of the wheelers under the 
driver's feet, and gives him complete and easy 
control of the leaders, often difficult when so 
much rein is in play. 


These two devices have 


Io 






been patented by James W. Renwick, 39 and 
41 Wooster Street. 


LETTERS TO MRS. G. 


O you really like all I have done for 

S Mabel. Nothing pleases me more than 

to buy pretty things, especially when 
some one else pays the bills ! 

Would you believe that locks and door 
knobs could be interesting and_ beautiful 
objects ? 

If you were here to go with me to the 
‘¢ Chicago Hardware Co.,” at University Place 
and Tenth Street, you would open your eyes 
with astonished delight and find just what our 
old doors need for embellishment. Have the 
double door painted a dark green and we will 
buy here a set of black iron “ plates,’ hinges 
and a knob of quaint design. As for the 
other door, as it is antique oak now, have it 
oiled and we will trim it with a pair of broad 
corner hinge plates and a big pull handle ot 
“antique brass." They will make the door 
look modernly ancient, and Tom will b« 
satisfied. 

At Altman’s I saw such pretty Japanese 
rugs for summer homes, one just the right size 
for the hall, 12x15 feet, for $30. It is an 
exact duplicate of the Royal Austrian carpets. 
You will laugh just as I did when the clerk 
showed them to me, and exclaim, “ How can 
they be Japanese ?” 

He assured me they were made there, how- 
ever; says that Altman sends to Austria for 
patterns of the carpets, has colored plates made 
of them, and sends those to Japan, where they 
are manufactured. 

I asked if they could not be made in this 
country. He said, ‘* Yes, but one that size 
made here would cost $100.”’ i 


SAILING. 


Sailing from New York, S. S. New York, 
Saturday, May 20, 1893.—Mr. Horace G. 
Banks, Col. Cuthbert Larking, Mr. G. M. 
Paton, Mr. J. S. C. Stevens, Mrs. Stevens, 
Mr. E. R. Stevens, Mr. John Struthers, Mrs. 
Struthers, Mrs. W. M. Welch, Miss Jane 
Meade Welch, Mrs. F. D. Winslow. 


Sailed from New York, S. S. Aurania, 
May 20, 1893.—Hon. Eben Alexander, 
(United States Minister to Greece, Roumania 
and Servia), The Earl of Aberdeen, The 
Countess of Aberdeen, Mr. W. W. Chadwick, 
Mrs. F. P. Doremus. 


Sailed from New York, S. S. La Champagne, 
Saturday, May 20, 1893.—Mr. Wesley 
Harper, Mrs. Wesley Harper, Mr. C. W. 
Lowndes, Mr. F. B. Martin, Mrs. F. B. Mar- 
tin, Mr. J. McD. Mackay, Mrs. W. P. Sands, 
Mrs. Geo. Wood. 


Arrived in New York, S. S. Etruria, May 
22, 1893.—Mr. Robert Barron, Mr. George 
W.L. Benedict, Mrs. Benedict, Mr. A. R. 
Cross, Mrs. Cross, Mr. W. R. Torrance, Mr. 
R. S. Weir, Mr. Charles Webster. 





Arrived in New York, S. S. Werra, Wed- 
nesday, May 22, 1893.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
H. Byrd, Miss Anne H. Byrd, Miss Lucy C. 
Byrd, Miss* Anna Corning, Miss Goodrich, 
Rev. Henry Mottet, Mr. and Mrs. E. M. 
Parker. 











